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S$, 38. GOETTZEL 
Publisher ; Mobile, Alabama, 1857-1865 


By Rosert BEL” 


HE PUBLICATION of books in early Alabama was a discouraging 

business. What little activity there was took place either in 
newspaper offices or in the shops of the so-called ‘book and job’ 
printers. In this second case, there seemed to be more ‘job’ than 
‘book’ printing, and a look at a run of city directories in any of the 
major cities shows a high mortality for printing houses of any kind. 
Their work was mainly utilitarian, not literary. A quote from a 
turn-of-the-century author, for example, reviews the first century 
of Alabama publishing with a wry comment: 


There are not many Alabama books... Few people at the South, 
—hardly one in Alabama,—have made literature, or rather the 
writing of books, a business. And they have not done so, be- 
cause the people of the South have heretofore cared more for 
eminence in statesmanship than for eminence in general ht- 
erature—more for speech-making than for book-making; and 
besides, they have lacked large cities holding extensive estab- 
lishments for the publication of books and periodicals — great 
centres, in a word, of literary encouragement and criticism. 
The few Alabama authors, whom I have known, wrote merely 
for pastime—wrote, in fact, when they had nothing else to do.! 


Moreover, when a literary work was essayed, the results were 
crude and makeshift. The first Alabama novel, Don Pedro Cas- 


*Robert Bell, a former Secretary of the Book Club (1960-61), is the compiler of 
A Bibliography of Mobile, Alabama (University of Alabama Press, 1956) and author of 
a novel, The Butterfly Tree (Lippincott, 1959). Currently he is working toward a PhD 
in librarianship at the University of California, Berkeley. 
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sender’s The Lost Virgin of the South, published in 1833, alternated 
abruptly between pica and primer type, and the work was so badly 
printed that the publisher advised the readers to correct the text 
where they saw fit.? 

Alabama authors were forced to negotiate with New York and 
Philadelphia publishers, with the consequence that only the best 
and most popular authors could hope for publication. While this 
situation exists to some degree still, most of the more pedestrian 
works of local interest could never hope to get beyond manuscript. 

In the middle 1850’s there appeared a publishing business in 
Mobile. This was the bookselling and publishing firm of Sigismund 
Heinrich Goetzel, an Austrian. There is very little known about 
him, and the fragmentary bits of information that do occur are full 
of errors which have been passed along by the various later-day 
historians. 

According to the reported facts, he came to Mobile in 1853, 
printed for about ten years, and died in New Orleans about 1866, 
aged fifty-four. It 1s also reported that he sponsored many of the 
local authors of the day as well as those of international reputation, 
and a few of his outstanding publications are usually mentioned. 
That’s about all that 1s reported by historians. 

The logical question arises as to whether investigation of such 
an obscure person is worth the trouble. It would seem, in this case, 
that it definitely is. First, a publishing house as such was unprece- 
dented in the state. (In fact, since Goetzel’s day there has not 
emerged one to equal his). Also, a record of his publications shows 
the reading interests and the volume of reading in the Confederacy, 
particularly in the areas under the advertising influence of Mobile. 
Too, a study of Goetzel gives a little knowledge about early printing 
activity in one of the principal Southern cities. And, perhaps most 
important, there is the matter of international copyright, which 
took an interesting turn during the Confederacy. Goetzel’s name 
continues to be mentioned by compilers of works of printing and 
publishing history in the United States. 

While it is stated that Goetzel came to Mobile in 1853, there is 
nothing to substantiate this. He is first listed in the 1855 Mobile 
city directory as having a book store at 33 Dauphin Street, with 
residence at the corner of Theatre and St. Emanuel Streets. His 
business address changes, according to the 1858 city directory and 
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also according to imprint information from 1859,’ to 37 Dauphin 
Street. The city directories continue this second address, but im- 
print information in his subsequent publications returns him to the 
33 Dauphin Street address. His name appears last in the 1865 
directory. The 1858, 1859 and 1861 directories carry separate 
advertisements. The 1865 directory does not carry an ad. Goetzel 
probably came to Mobile from New York, since his first three pub- 
lications have both a New York and Mobile address, the New York 
address being 117 Fulton Street. It is likely that he retained an 
agent in New York after his removal to Mobile. 

The first known publication of Goetzel’s came in 1857. It is 
likely that this was Alexander Beaufort Meek’s Songs and Poems of 
the South, but there is no way of telling that it was not Romantic 
Passages in Southwestern History, also by Meek, or Souvenirs of 
Travel by Madame Octavia Walton LeVert. In any case, one or 
another of these books apparently established Goetzel, since all 
three books were quite successful. In fact, Mrs. LeVert’s book was 
perhaps one of the most widely read travel books of the day, 
particularly popular in the U.S. because of chapters on society in 
various U.S. cities on the eve of the Civil War. 

The variety of subjects Goetzel was willing to publish before the 
Civil War was remarkable. These subjects ranged from city codes 
and plowing techniques to drama. After the beginning of the Civil 
War the range was greater, but there seemed to be always a tend- 
ency toward belles-lettres. 

One fragmentary sketch of Goetzel states that he “‘chaperoned 
the publications of Mrs. Levert, Judge Meek, and Miss Evans.’ 
Another states that “during 1863-1864 Goetzel’s firm gave to Ala- 
bama readers ... Dickens’s Great Expectations and Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings, George Eliot’s Silas Marner, Mary Elizabeth Braddon’s 
Lady Audley’s Secret, and Louise Mihlbach’s Joseph I and His 
Court and Henry VIII and His Court, both translated by Adelaide 
de V. Chaudron of Mobile.’” 

Here again we have to be careful of second-hand scholarship. 
The above Miss Evans referred, of course, to George Eliot, but later 
Mobile historians applied the name to Augusta Evans (Wilson) the 
Mobile author of St. Elmo and other all-time best-sellers. Also, 
Goetzel did not publish Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. This was done by 
another Mobile firm. It is interesting that the author of the second 
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statement compiled a bibliography earlier which lists the work 
properly. This same historian attributes the translation of Louise 
Mihlbach’s Henry VIII to Adelaide de V. Chaudron, while her 
bibliography correctly assigns it to H. N. Pierce. 

These are small points, but after one hundred years it is im- 
portant to keep records as correct as possible, no matter how in- 
significant the material may seem. 

Another writer insists that ‘‘several great European writers were 
introduced to American readers by Goetzel.’® This is not true, for 
editions of Dickens, Eliot, Bulwer-Lytton and Elizabeth Braddon 
had appeared earlier in the U.S. 

When the Civil War came, Goetzel’s business seemed to improve. 
At the height of the war he was publishing a variety of things in 
great quantity. One of his most successful works was Hardee’s 
Rifle and Infantry Tactics, which went as far as nine editions in two 
years in Mobile alone. Earlier this book had been published in 
Philadelphia, and later it was printed in many Southern cities. 
Another very successful work was Adelaide de Vendel Chaudron’s 
Spelling Book, which was geared to Confederate readers. The latest 
edition, the fifth, on its cover-title reported forty-thousand copies. 

With Joseph Hardee, Goetzel asked for, in a memorial to the 
Confederate Congress, December 14, 1863, a special copyright for 
Hardee’s Rifle and Infantry Tactics. Earlier, in 1861, Hardee 
had printed a broadside stating that the Goetzel edition of this 
work was the only complete, correct and revised edition.’ 

This is evidence ofa very interesting development in the hitherto 
loosely observed copyright law. When the Federal blockade made 
it impossible for Southerners to receive books from abroad, the 
South’s newly established publishing houses supplied them with 
reprints of such Victorian novels as they could smuggle into the 
Confederate states. In this case, smuggling had nothing to do with 
piracy, for the Provisional Congress of the Confederacy had 
adopted a resolution, perhaps as a diplomatic measure, “to visit 
the European Powers, to enter into treaty obligation for the exten- 
sion of international copyright privileges to all authors, the citizens 
and subjects of the powers aforesaid.’ 

This resolution of March 7, 1861, was followed by an act on May 
21, 1861, which was pledged “‘to secure copyrights to authors and 
composers... of citizens or subjects of any foreign state or power.’ 
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In Richmond, the publishing house of West and Johnston com- 
pleted arrangements with several British publishers ‘‘to receive and 
sell their latest publications and to remunerate English authors for 
their labors. Hitherto foreign writers have been robbed by Yankee 
swindlers, of the fruits of their genius; so that the American book 
trade was regarded as a system of legalized piracy; but we are glad 
to learn that the disgraceful proceeding is no part of Southern 
practice or legislation.’ 

Goetzel was unable to make an arrangement for the Confederate 
copyright of Bulwer-Lytton’s A Strange Story. Nevertheless, when 
he issued ten thousand copies in 1863, he voluntarily paid the 
author an international copyright of ten cents, a total of $1000. 
The letter in which Goetzel reported this intention to publish de- 
clared his intention of observing like practice in the reprinting of 
other foreign books: 


This is the first time to our knowledge that a republication of 
an English work has been attempted in the Southern states, 
and we think not to err if we assure you that our practice is 
merely a small sample of Southern commercial dealings gener- 
ally, and that all other publishers of the South will act in the 
same spirit of justice and humanity." 


One of the big problems of Southern publishers was not in making 
arrangements to publish foreign works but in procuring adequate 
paper. While contents of books depended on conventional printing 
paper, wrappers, or covers, were printed many times on wall- 
paper. Some historians report that entire works were printed 
thusly, but there are no examples of this. 

The conclusions about Goetzel and his short history are that 
he more than likely began as simply a bookseller before the Civil 
War but became a publisher after it began. He might have engaged 
in printing. Listings of his Civil War imprints show established 
Mobile printers doing printing jobs for him. 

During his time there were about seventeen active printers in 
Mobile. At least three of these—A. G. Horn, Joseph Block, and 
J. H. Snow—seemed mostly concerned with music and drama and 
entertainment printing. There were two very active newspaper 
presses which printed books, and the remainder of printers seemed 
to be mostly job printers. Goetzel’s two printers were J. Y. Thomp- 
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son and Farrow & Dennett. There is no evidence that he used 
others. On the two or three occasions that he required lithographic 
work (e.g., Hardee’s Map of Vicksburg) he retained W. R. Robert- 
son, perhaps the only lithographer available at that time. 

It would be necessary to examine the newspapers and periodicals 
of the time to find out the extent of Goetzel’s advertising. His 
methods of distribution are not known and will have to await 
other evidence. 

A further study is indicated, and it is hoped that primary sources 
are somewhere available. Like many records of the time, though, 
they probably perished in one of Mobile’s frequent fires. Nothing 
is known about Goetzel’s private life, and the report that he died in 
New Orleans at the age of fifty-four must still be proven. 


NOTES 
1 Sutton Selwyn Scott. The Mobilians; or, Tales about the South. Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: Brown Printing Co., 1898. p. 108-9. 
7 Rhoda Coleman Ellison. Early Alabama Publications. A Study in 
Literary Interests. University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1947. 
p- 133. 
§ Alexander McKinstry. The Code of Ordinances of the City of Mobile. 
Mobile: S. H. Goetzel & Co., 37 Dauphin Street, 1859. title page 
* Willis Brewer. Alabama: Her History, Resources, War Record and 
Public Men. From 1540 to 1872. Montgomery, Ala.: Barrett & Brown, 
1872. p. 432. 
® Ellison, op. cit., p. 159. 
® Caldwell Delaney. The Story of Mobile. Mobile: Gill Printing Co., 
1953. p. 108. 
"Richard Harwell. More Confederate Imprints. Richmond, Va.: Vir- 
ginia State Library, 1957. Vol. 2, p. 220. 


8 James M. Matthews. The Statutes at Large of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States of America. Richmond, Va.: R. M. 
Smith, 1864. p. 93. 


° Tbid., Section 18. 
10 Southern Literary Messenger. XXXVI (1863). p. 118. 
11 Thid., p. 185. 
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EDWIN GRABHORN 


1889 = 1968 


The following excerpts are culled from various writers on Ed Grabhorn and 
the Press. In their variety they reflect many aspects of that typographical 
genius and his shop. (Ed.) 


‘Yet for all his dedication to the ‘ideals of perfection’ (a highfalutin’ 
phrase that, one he’d never think of using himself!) he remains unim- 
pressed by the country-wide recognition that has come to him. He 
steadfastly refuses to take either himself or the world over-seriously. 
Not long ago, in reply to an interviewer’s question, he described him- 
self as, ‘just another job printer trying to get by.’ ” OSCAR LEWIS 
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“When Ed was away the shop went to pieces. When Bob was away 
Ed went to pieces. ‘They made a good team.” GREGG ANDERSON 


‘Whether it be a simple fairy tale by Hawthorne or a grand collection 
of all the poems of Walt Whitman, the Grabhorns have printed no book 
but that they refreshed the reader’s enthusiasm.” DAVID GREENHOOD 


“With the simplicity of two cow-hands attacking a careering critter, 
Ed and Bob would rope a particularly difficult problem and brand it with 
their dolphin and horn.” JOSEPH SINEL 


“The four rooms which the Press occupied were quite small, and 
visitors from the East were often surprised that the printers of such 
monumental and magnificent tomes as the Mandeville and Whitman 
should be housed in quarters so mundane and cramped. ‘Why,’ re- 
marked one visiting New Yorker, ‘I thought at least your presses would 
be gold-plated.’ “They were,’ Ed replied, ‘but we found them too 
difficult to keep clean.’ ”’ DAVID MAGEE 


“T was driving with Ed down the Pacific shore, and we got to talking 
about the great monuments of printing. I said, ‘I guess you own a great 
many of these—the Kelmscott Chaucer, Ashendene Dante, etc.’ He 
said, ‘Yes, I have owned them, absorbed a lot from them, but I have 
never wanted to own such books too long, as I might unconsciously get 
to copying.’ ”’ FREDERIC MELCHER 


‘Ed burst into the shop one morning with, ‘Say, last night I was read- 
ing some poetry. Found it in the last batch of books I bought. Boy! It 
was swell. A guy named Swinburne.’ Someone must have smiled, for he 
added, ‘Ever hear of him?’ Someone grunted that he thought he had. 
And we were all silent in admiration of this man Edwin Grabhorn. We 
had to be told that Swinburne was somebody to like, but Ed, with his 
innate taste as in all things, had discovered a great poet for himself, an 
experience that all of us envied.” HELEN GENTRY 


**A fluttery young woman asked Ed the price of the Cabeca de Vaca. Ed 
said “Twenty dollars.’ She gasped and said, ‘What can possibly be put 
into a book to make it worth twenty dollars?’ Ed got that far-away look 
and answered, ‘Lady, all my heart’s blood and my life’s best dreams.’ 
She paid and left without a word.” HAZEL DREIS 


‘During these trying years, when pennies really counted, the Press 
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in a misguided moment invited a ‘manager’ to watch their pennies. The 
result was a conflict of temperament which reached at times the pro- 
portions of a major battle. It is difficult to say who was the more frus- 
trated, the wretched manager, trying to do a conscientious job of run- 
ning a business along cost accounting lines, or the Grabhorns, determined 
to print a book the way their artistic instincts dictated. Until now the 
brothers had never consulted anyone except each other. They did not 
take kindly to dictation from outsiders. The man might be a financial 
genius, they would grumble doubtfully, but what did he know about 
printing?”’ DAVID MAGEE 


“He (Ed) never made a layout in his life. A stick was all he needed, 
and plenty of room. Even locking the page up for press did not mean 
that he was through with it. ‘You’ve got to see it on the paper to know 
whether it’s right or not.’ ”’ GREGG ANDERSON 


‘The hours were especially bothersome. The first morning I was on 
hand at 7:45 so I could start promptly at eight o’clock. No one was there 
and I cooled my heels until nearly nine when someone showed up with 
a key. The next morning, however, when I arrived a few minutes after 
eight I was asked if I’'d had a hard night. It was very confusing to a 
sensitive young man.” THOMAS W. MCDONALD 


‘“T had run across the street from my Press to get advice about an 
artist for a book I was doing. ‘It makes very little difference who you 
get,’ Ed said. ‘Just remember the better the artist the worse your book 
will be.’ ” HELEN GENTRY 


“When Leaves of Grass was very late, Bennett Cerf (Random House) 
sent a frantic telegram and insisted that he must hear from Ed. Ed wired, 
‘I am well, hope you are the same, love and kisses, Ed.’ ’? HAZEL DREIS 


‘A further telegram from Cerf: ‘May we expect Leaves of Grass by 
Christmas?’ Ed replied, ‘Which Christmas?’ ”’ DAVID MAGEE 


‘Every book that Ed has worked over has a friendly feel—and the 
friendly look of a good home-made apple pie. Their beauty is never cold 
and austere; his books smile. ‘They are not mechanically perfect nor is 
the proofreading beyond reproach, but even these flaws seem excusable 
and inevitable.” GREGG ANDERSON 


“The latest item Ed has bought from a scout is a sewing machine of 
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1850 vintage. While the presses waited, he spent a couple of afternoons 
and got it in working order.” ELEANORA BLACK 


‘The Grabhorns do good work because it is natural for them to do so. 
‘They have reached that point where rules and devices and technicalities 
have become a part of themselves and fall into place as mere materials of 
their craft which they may vary indefinitely according to the work in 
hand. Their work is eclectic; they work in many manners but always 
inspired by the character of the book to be printed—plus the ability to 
adapt an older idea to a new manner of work without losing the force of 
tradition.” FREDERIC W. GOUDY 


The engraving of Edwin Grabhorn by Malletie Dean is reproduced with the 
permission of Carroll T. Harris. 


Cornerstone of Western Americana 
By Rev. Francis J. WEBER * 


NJOYING AS IT does ‘‘the double distinction of being the earliest 

California biography and the best biography of California’s 
most renowned character,’”! the treatise of Francisco Palou about 
his long-time superior and companion, Fray Junipero Serra, has 
also been esteemed “better, by long odds, than the bulk of lives of 
holy men, written by holy men.’” 

Palou began the narrative of the man he admired so much and 
knew so well on February 28, 1785. Except for the final chapter, 
the friar wrote “among the heathen surroundings of the Port of 
San Francisco, in that new mission, the most northerly of New 
California,” where he complained of having no access to books or 
the society of learned men.® Palou put the finishing touches to the 
manuscript later that year after returning to Mexico City. 

Though prepared expressly and solely for his order’s provincial 
archives, the account was judged eminently worthy of publication 
by Palou’s superiors. A draft was submitted to the usual religious 
and civil officials and, on December 7, 1786, the royal audiencia of 
New Spain authorized the printing of the work. 

The book was set to type* at the printing shop of Don Felipe de 


*Father Weber is the Archivist for the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 
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Zuniga y Ontiveros on Mexico City’s Calle del Espiritu Santo. Al- 
most 100,000 words, arranged into sixty chapters, occupied 344 
pages of text. Apparently the cost of the undertaking was borne 
jointly by the college and certain of its benefactors, for some copies 
have ‘a expensas de Don Miguel Gonzalez Calderon sindico de dicho 
apostolico colegio” and others “‘a expensas de varios benhechos.”’ Cer- 
tain additional discrepancies indicate at least two impressions, if 
not separate editions. The prologue is paginated in two alternate 
forms, and Diego Froncoso’s folding map, tipped in at the end of 
the book, depicts, in different tomes, the area of the Pacific Ocean 
both with and without the words “Mar Pacifico.” 

The actual press-run of this, the first book written in California 
to find its way into print, took place sometime between the middle 
of March and the end of December, 1787. Bound in durable vellum, 
the 19.8 centimeter book was released under the burdensome title 
Relacion Historica de la Vida y Apostolicas Tareas del Venerable Padre 
Fray Junipero Serra. 

Though circulated widely, the Relacion Mistorica has never been 
in plentiful supply. In his preface to the first English translation 
published in 1884, the Bishop of Monterey-Los Angeles, Francis 
Mora, observed even then, ‘Fr. Serra’s life by Palou is so scarce in 
the mother tongue that the few copies extant are estimated at the 
highest value.’ The fortunate discovery, just after the turn of the 
century, by W. W. Blake, a bookseller in Mexico City, of fifty 
copies at the Apostolic College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro® has 
greatly alleviated the demand of Western Americana enthusiasts, 
many of whom regard the treatise as the cornerstone of their 
collection. 

Historians generally agree that no man was more qualified by 
opportunities and ability to write the life of Serra than Francisco 
Palou. The Relacion Historica has been a primary source from which 
material pertaining to the history of California has been drawn by a 
few at first-hand, and at second-hand by many.’ The work of the 
Mallorcan friar ‘‘remains the source into which essayists, preachers, 
orators, poets and playwrights have dipped their pens for their 
materials, and in this manner it enjoys an influence beyond the 
wildest dreams of its author.’’’ Certainly, the diffusion of this book 
by Palou insured for Fray Junipero Serra historical immortality 
both in Europe and America.° 
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As the major compendium of primary materials on the first dozen 
years of Spanish occupancy, the Relacion Historica ranks among the 
most valuable fontes relating to Alta California. What the author 
intended chiefly ‘fas a treatise for edification’”’’ concerning the 
virtues and apostolic pursuits of Junipero Serra has, in fact, be- 
come the best original authority for the earliest period of mission 
history. While critics might concur that the treatise would not 
stand the test as a serious historical work today, they would surely 
agree that it is “‘the most vitally important work on the early years 
of the Spanish occupation of California.”” 

The late Herbert Eugene Bolton once vocalized his estimate of 
Serra’s biographer in words of uncommon appropriateness: 


Fray Francisco Palou, diligent student, devout Christian, 
loyal disciple, tireless traveller, zealous missionary, firm 
defender of the faith, resourceful pioneer, successful mis- 
sion builder, able administrator, fair-minded historian of 
California, founder of Mission San Francisco, chosen 
companion and eloquent biographer of Junipero Serra.” 


Notes to the Text 


1 John Walton Caughey, California (New Jersey, 1964), p. 604. 

* Phil Townsend Hanna, Libros Californianos (Los Angeles, 1958), p. 67. 
°C. Scott Williams (Trans.) Francisco Palou’s Life and Apostolic Labors 
of the Venerable Father Junipero Serra (Pasadena, 1913), pp. XXXI1-XxxIv. 
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Mexico, the original manuscript has not been located. 

> Joachim Adan, Life of Ven. Padre Junipero Serra (San Francisco, 1884), 
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ington, 1955), p. xi. 
Lorenzo Riber, Evangelista del Mar Pacifico (Madrid; 1944), p. 17. 
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I, 420. 


™ Charles E. Chapman, A History of California: The Spanish Period 
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8 Ehistorical Memoirs of New California (Berkeley, 1926), I, xc. 


Book Reviews 


Joun West, The Substance of a Journal During a Residence at the Red 
River Colony, British North America, in the Years 1820-1823. The Alcuin 
Society, Vancouver, B.C., 1967. 186 pp. $25.00. 


Appointed chaplain to the far-flung outposts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1820, the Reverend John West did what every good igth 
century British traveler was supposed to do: he kept notes for a book. 
His Substance of a Journal describes his voyage from London to Hudson 
Bay, his canoe journey to the Red River colony near the present 
Winnipeg, and his forays from that point out onto the Great Plains and 
even to the northern part of Hudson Bay in pursuance of his missionary 
efforts among the Indians and the Eskimos. 

His book could and should have been a fascinating adventure story, 
throbbing with human incident and vivid descriptions of the colorful 
frontier dwellers among whom he lived. But West apparently was a 
clergyman of the ‘“‘holier-than-thou”’ variety, and he devoted much 
valuable space to moralizing, to belaboring the Catholic clergy, to la- 
menting the debauched state of the natives, and to reproaching his 
parishioners, many of whom were Scottish Presbyterians who did not 
enthuse over building a church for an Anglican minister. 

Certainly his account 1s no help at all in permitting the reader to 
determine the truth of the cynical and malicious observation made by 
Governor George Simpson, the Company’s chief officer in North 
America, after overtaking West at a lonely spot during 1822. “Parson 
Weg tan CaM isGee eee ge were encamped in Knee Lake when I passed,” 
Simpson noted in his diary, ‘the will Certainly take the Shine out of her 
before the unfortunate Clerk gets possession.” Clearly, West and Simp- 
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son were not on the best of terms, and West was not surprised when, in 
1823, the Honourable Company sent him packing back to England. 

First published in 1824, West’s book, despite deficencies in style, has 
long been recognized as a minor classic of fur trade history. It presents a 
revealing picture of the Red River colony, the Indians of central Canada, 
and Hudson’s Bay Company operations from Fort Churchill on Hudson 
Bay to Fort Qu’Appelle on a tributary of the Assiniboine River. 

By republishing it in this beautifully designed, well printed, and 
handsomely bound edition, the Alcuin Society of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, has made another valuable contribution to Canadian litera- 
ture. The introduction, by L. F. S. Upton, is interesting and informative 
but, alas, undocumented. And scholars will regret the lack of an index 
and the failure to reproduce the original plates. Thus there remains an 
excuse for still another edition of this journal written by a man who can 
only be termed a pious hypocrite and a crushing bore. 

Joun A. Hussey 


Kennetu M. Jounson, The Fremont Court Martial. Dawson’s Book Shop, 
Los Angeles, 1968. 85 pp. $9.00. 


The American conquest of California was marred by an undignified 
quarrel between the Army and the Navy over which should exercise 
supreme command and head the civil government. Into this maelstrom 
luckless explorer John Charles Frémont—whose path of life but a few 
months earlier had, in his own words, led ‘Sout from among the grand 
and lovely features of nature, and its pure and wholesome air, into the 
poisoned atmosphere and jarring circumstances of conflict among men, 
made subtle and malignant by clashing interests’’—allowed himself to 
be drawn, on the losing side. He was induced by a misplaced sense of 
loyalty to disobey the order of his superior officer, General S. W. 
Kearny, and was put under arrest. 

The resulting court martial in Washington, D.C., has frequently been 
described. But Kenneth M. Johnson has retold the story with skill and 
an admirable economy of words. Brief as the account is, the issues are 
clearly presented, and the drama of the courtroom clash is not lost. And 
Mr. Johnson adds a special bonus, a few thoughtful observations on the 
characters of Frémont and his family which will be useful to all who 
would understand the Pathfinder’s erratic career. 

Mr. Johnson throws in his lot with the many historians and biogra- 
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phers who give Frémont’s wife chief credit for his literary productions. 
No one, least of all the explorer himself, ever denied that Jessie Benton 
Frémont was of great assistance to her husband in preparing his reports 
or that in his later writings, particularly his Memoirs, she may have been 
the dominant factor. But letters written by Frémont when he was 
thousands of miles from his beloved Jessie show a well-developed narra- 
tive style marked by a distinctive rhythm and a penchant for well-turned 
phrases. ‘These qualities are also characteristic of his earlier reports. 
One can only conclude that in these efforts, at least, Jessie was more 
amanuensis than author. 

Number eight in Dawson’s Famous California Trials Series, this slim 
volume was printed in an edition of 300 copies by Richard J. Hoffman 
at California State College at Los Angeles. It is illustrated by portraits of 
the principal characters involved and by two photographs of the Wash- 
ington Arsenal where the trial was held. Joun A. Hussey 


Annual Meeting 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of The Book Club of California will be held at the 
Club rooms, 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, March 18, 
at 11:30 a.m. Dorotuy WuitTNAH, Secretary 


Gallimaufry 


WiuiaM P. Wrepben, bookseller, announced recently a “‘new departure 
in publishing,” and made good his word with The Overland Journey of 
Joseph Francl, the first Bohemian to cross the plains to the California gold 
fields. This Czechoslovakian’s story 1s rather exotic as compared with 
other journals; it is a new insight into the pioneer experience. 

The introduction by Richard Brautigan, San Francisco novelist-poet, 
is more provocative, more imaginative, than erudite. Complementing 
both text and introduction are the line drawings by Patricia Oberhaus. 
As illustrations for an historical narrative, they are more sympathetic to 
the spirit of the author than to his actual adventures. For example, 
Indians run through Francl’s camps with some regularity, but they are 
avoided by Miss Oberhaus. However, she has a flair for covered wagons. 
It is refreshing to have poetic, subtle art work for a non-fiction book, in- 
stead of the customary faded tintype. 

The typography is by Jack Werner Stauffacher of the Greenwood 


Press, San Francisco. Here we have a functional, rational approach; in 
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its simplicity and appropriateness, beauty is inherent. This is Mr. 
Stauffacher’s trademark. 

Letterpress printing is by A. Philpott, Fairfax. The edition is limited 
to 540 copies, of which 500 are for sale at $25.00 each. 


In 1604, between Part I and Part II of Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
Cervantes wrote the novella The Dialogue of the Dogs, which is considered 
the most important of his shorter works. It was woven out of his own 
distinctive imagination and life experiences, and has been described as 
one of the most precious documents that we possess for becoming 
acquainted with Spanish culture and customs at the end of the sixteenth 
century. For the text, there are two dogs who are given miraculously the 
gift of human thought and speech, and whose witty arraignment of 
human vices and follies is a veritable moral tract. Incidentally, it reveals 
Cervantes’ nobility of soul. 

This ingenious short novel has now been issued in a deluxe limited 
edition by Lewis and Dorothy Allen of The Allen Press, Kentfield, 
California. As customary with the Allens, the books were produced 
exclusively by hand, an exceptionally rare process of bookmaking these 
days: Goudy Thirty types set by hand; all-rag paper made by hand in 
England with the watermark of The Allen Press, and printed damp on 
an 1846 Columbian handpress. 

There are approximately 100 pages 1114 by g inches, and each page is 
printed in two or three colors; in fact, this is one of the Allens’ most 
colorful volumes, and shows a marked Spanish influence. Marginal 
decorations, the full height of the type page, consist of sixteenth-century 
flamboyant initials, plus harmonizing columns engraved by Mallette 
Dean. The binding is full cloth, hand-printed in Europe, and 1s the ‘El 
Prado” design from the Costa del Sol Collection: red poppies and 
olive-green leaves on a yellow and white background. 

The edition fulfills the printing and publishing objectives of this 
husband and wife enterprise: to offer significant texts with appropriate 
typography for readability and beauty; together with the best of im- 
ported materials and hand-craftsmanship for character and permanence. 
In this age of automation and the ambition for high profits, it 1s not 
surprising that The Allen Press is the only one in the world producing 
this type of book regularly and professionally—performing themselves 
all facets of bookmaking: designing, typesetting, hand-printing, and 
binding. 
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The Dialogue of the Dogs is in an edition limited to 140 copies. The 
price is $65.00 per copy. 


Tue Frienps of the San Francisco Public Library are sponsoring a 
Gigantic Book Sale during the first four days of National Library Week, 
April 20 through 23. Members in the Bay Area who find their shelves 
overrunning with books—or who are moving—may want to donate 
excess volumes (both hardbound and paperback) to this sale. Books are 
now being accepted at all branches. All gifts are tax-deductible. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to support library programs. 


Elected to Membershin 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Winter 
News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Irvin L. Edelstein Los Angeles Maxwell Hunley 
Mrs. Caspar Escher San Francisco Albert Shumate, M.D. 
David B. Horner, M.D. Los Angeles Jake Zeitlin 
Don Greame Kelley San Anselmo Michael Harrison 
Tad Lonergan, M.D. Santa Ana Michael Harrison 
Dr. Henry Miller Madden Fresno Jane Wilson 
Mr. & Mrs. Gerald L. McVey San Francisco Mrs. R. F. Ferguson 
Ira Stone Palo Alto Lewis Osborne 
Rev. Francis J. Weber San Fernando _—_Doyce B. Nunis, Jr. 
Suffolk Cooperative 

Library System Bellport, N.Y. Robert E. Bell 


New Sustaining Members 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are 
Patron Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $25 a 
year. The following have entered the Club as Sustaining Members, or 
changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


Mrs. Raymond B. Chrisman Atherton 
Irvin L. Edelstein Los Angeles 
Mrs. R. F. Ferguson San Francisco 
David B. Horner, M.D. Los Angeles 
Tad Lonergan, M.D. Santa Ana 
Mr. & Mrs. D. H. Madsen Oakland 
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BOOKS IN PRINT 


«{ THE PEARL. Middle English text with modern translation by 
John Crawford and Andrew Hoyem. 4to., half-vellum, cloth. 
Limited to 225 copies printed in black and red with 4 illustrations 
in color. $55.00 


{GEOFFREY CHAUCER’S A.B.C. Chaucer’s text with a 
contemporary translation by Dave Haselwood. 12mo., decorated 
boards. 1000 copies printed in red and black with large 15th 
century woodcut initials. $7.50 


(THE COMPLEAT JANE GRABHORN. 3 complete books, 
broadsides, place cards, invitations, etc. 4to., cloth, decorated 
boards. 400 copies printed in a variety of colors. $25.00 


4 AN ANGLO-SAXON GNOMIC POEM. Translated into 
modern English with an introduction by R.G. Barnes. Oblong 
8vo., boards. 320 copies printed in black and red. $5.00 
80 signed copies bound in half-morocco. $10.00 


IN PREPARATION 


{160 CAT PROVERBS. Compiled by Jane Grabhorn. 
With comments by John Lydgate, William Shakespeare, Bishop 
Trench, Gustave Flaubert, E. H. Forbush, Henry James, Trebor 
Norbharg, etc. 8vo., cloth, decorated boards. 350 copies printed in 
black and red. $12.50 


{THE LOUISE, last of the sailing vessels out of San Francisco to 
engage in the Bering sea codfishing. A pictorial journal recorded 
by Otis Oldfield with an historical introduction by Karl Kortum, 
Director of the San Francisco Maritime Museum. Folio, half- 
morocco. 400 copies with 20 paintings reproduced in full color. 
Prospectus available. $75.00. Pre-publication $50.00 


GRABHORN- HOY EM 


566 Commercial Street San Francisco, California 94111 


| 














Joseph Rubinstein Announces his translation from 
Tucson, Arizona. Books and manuscripts: Medieval, 
Renaissance, History of Science, Latin-America, and 
other subjects as chance commands. 








Catalogs on request. 





JOSEPH RUBINSTEIN 
3130 Fillmore, San Francisco 94123 (415) 931-5263 




















Doris Harris Autographs 


CSO 


Distinguished Autographs in 


History, Literature, Science, Music, 
Art and the Theater 


Catalogs issued Correspondence welcomed 


4D 


Room 104 1300 South Beacon Street San Pedro, California 90731 
Telephone 831-9810 Area Code 213 
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A MAGNIFICENT NEW LIMITED EDITION 
PRODUCED By LAWTON KENNEDY 
375 Rare Photos, Full Cloth over boards, Stamped, 834x114 
MAY 10 


Published by The Sacramento Pioneer Association 
Limited to 2,000 copies, of which 1,900 are for sale 
THE CITY OF THE PLAIN 
Sacramento in the Nineteenth Century 
By V. Aubrey Neasham and James E. Henley 
Edited by Janice A. Woodruff 
$25 


You may reserve one extra copy to be supplied if edition is not 
oversubscribed by May 1. California residents include 5 per cent tax. 


Distributed exclusively by 


THE AMERICAN WEST 
577 College Avenue Palo Alto, California 94506 











Che Vallejos of q } 


. alifornia 
By MavigeE BRowN EMPARAN 


Libraries, book collectors, and avid readers of California’s his- 
tory will welcome this new biography of Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo. Here for the first time is also available the complete story 
of the entire Vallejo family. 

This volume is printed in the tradition of San Francisco’s fine 
printing by Lawton and Alfred Kennedy; published by the 
GLEESON Lisprary AssocraATEs of the University of San Fran- 
cisco. Limited to 1,000 copies. 


Order from Bonanza Inn Book Suop. $25 per copy. Please add 
5% sales tax ($1.25) and postage ($.90) if applicable. 








Literary Reminiscences of 


Herbert Faulkner West 


Author of 
Modern Book Collecting for the Impecunious Amateur, 
The Mind on the Wing, The Nature Writers, 
The Impecunious Amateur Looks Back, &c. 


Notes From a Bookman 


Reminiscences of Robert Frost, J. Frank Dobie, 
Henry Wilhamson, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, the 
London Book World, &c., &c. 


Hand set and hand bound by Carroll Coleman 
of The Prairie Press, lowa City, one of America’s 


great printers. 


Limited to 399 signed copies 
10 per cent discount to libraries 
Regular discount to dealers 


$10.00 postpaid 
KORO 
HERBERT WEST, Bookseller 


(Westholm Publications) 
Box 82 
Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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Meet Us At The 
Antiquarian Book Fair 





Twentieth Anniversary Book Fair 


of the Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America 


The Hotel Commodore, The Windsor Ballroom Suite 
42nd Street at Lexington Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


Sunday, March goth thru Wed., April 2nd, 1969 


Sunday 6 to 10p.m.; Monday 2 to 10p.m. 
Tuesday and Wednesday 11a.m. to 5p.m. 


Featuring an outstanding selection of our recent 
acquisitions in all areas 


— HOLMES ~~ 


Libraries Purchased 


— 


The Holmes Book Company 
Established 1894 


Main Store: 274-14th Street, Oakland 94612, 893-6860 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 94103, 362 - 3283 
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